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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


FOOD PRODUCTION UP 

During the past 12 months, man- 
kind produced about 4% more food 
than in the previous year. Despite 
this increase in output, the world’s 
people ate only slightly better in that 
period than they did the year before. 
The reason, of course, is that popula- 
tion gains almost kept pace with the 
rise in farm production. 


MOSCOW REDUCES GOALS 


While world food output goes up, 
Moscow has made sharp reductions in 
the farm production goals announced 
earlier this year. Despite these re- 
duced goals, Russia continues to, ex- 
pand her food output at a faster rate 
than most of the world’s other na- 
tions. Our big problem, on the other 
hand, is to keep from producing more 
than can be sold. 


A WINNER DECLINES 


It isn’t often that an election win- 
ner refuses to take office. But that 
is what happened in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil’s leading industrial city, not 


long ago. The victor in the local 
contest wasn’t a candidate and was 
completely unconcerned about the 


balloting results, for it was a rhinoc- 
eros in the city’s zoo. Citizens of Sao 
Paulo, in protest against the choice 
of candidates for the local legislature, 
gave a landslide victory to the 4%4- 
year-old animal. 


VISITOR FROM PARIS 

French President Charles de Gaulle 
is making plans for a spring visit 
to the United States. The French 
leader was invited to come here some 
time ago. Until now, officials in 
Paris say, he has been too busy with 
“pressing affairs” at home to make 
the trip. 

President de Gaulle’s forthcoming 
visit to America will be his first since 
taking over as top 
leader of France 
in 1958. He is ex- 
pected to discuss 
France’s role in 
the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organiza- 
tion and many 
other important is- 
with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 
The meeting will 
also give the 2 men an opportunity to 
renew personal friendships. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Would you like to buy attractive 
Christmas cards and help the world’s 
children at the same time? You can 
do so by making a donation to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. The 
cards are sold in boxes of 10 for $1.25, 
and the proceeds are used to help 
needy children around the world. 

For a pamphlet and order form, 
write to UNICEF Greeting Card 
Fund, United Nations, New York. 
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EASTFOTO 


INSIDE big department store in Shanghai, commercial center of Red China. While 
this is more modern than most Chinese stores, it symbolizes the economic progress 


which is being made in that country. 


Upsurge of Red China 


Expanding Power of Far Eastern Nation Under Communist 


Control Poses Difficulties for U. S. Leaders 


HE recent easing of tensions be- 

tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union is expected to lead to a 
summit conference before long. At 
that time, a new attempt will be made 
to resolve disputed issues. 

But while our relations with Russia 
seem improved, another communist 
land continues to be a source of grave 
concern. That nation is Red China, 
the world’s largest country in popula- 
tion and third largest in area. 

After Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
of the Soviet Union flew home follow- 
ing his American trip, he set out al- 
most immediately for Peking, Red 
China’s capital. It is believed he 
urged that country’s leaders to do all 
they could to lessen global tensions. 

Whether Khrushchev’s advice will 
be heeded remains to be seen. In re- 
cent weeks, the Peking regime has 
made a few conciliatory statements, 
but propaganda against “American 
imperialists” has continued. Until the 
Chinese Reds clarify their position, 
many Americans will regard this 
Asian nation as a menace to peace. 

Land and people. Stretching over 
an area of 3,750,000 square miles, Red 


China is a great basin, separated 
from the rest of Asia by mountains 
and deserts along its borders. Terrain 
varies from the fertile plains of Man- 
churia and the sandy wastes of Sin- 
kiang to the bleak mountainous areas 
of Tibet and the tropical forests of 
Hainan. 

Red China’s population is estimated 
at 650,000,000 as compared to 178,- 
000,000 for the United States. So 
rapidly is population growing in the 
Asian nation that it may total 1 bil- 
lion within 25 years. 

About 4 out of 5 of China’s in- 
habitants make a meager living off the 
land. Most of the people dwell in 
rural villages, but a sizable number 
live, under crowded conditions, in 
Shanghai, Peking, Tientsin, and other 
cities. Most city dwellers are as 
poverty-stricken as those who live in 
the country. 

Rise of communists. During World 
War II, China—under the leadership 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the National- 
ists—was an ally of ours. But after 
the conflict ended, the communists 
triumphed in China’s civil war. The 

(Continued on page 6) 





Modern Miracles 
In Our Factories 


The Growth of Mechanization 
Creates Big Problems as 
Well as Advantages 


HE term automation has been crop- 

ping up frequently this year—in 
connection with the steel strike, the 
dock workers’ strike, and other clashes 
between labor and management. This 
word refers to the use of new and 
highly complicated labor-saving equip- 
ment—particularly the electronic de- 
vices that operate factory machines. 

Automation generally enables any 
particular job to be handled by fewer 
workers than are otherwise needed, 
and this is why it becomes an impor- 
tant factor in labor-management re- 
lations. Employers want to take ad- 
vantage of new techniques and mod- 
ern equipment wherever possible, in 
order to produce goods more efficiently 
and more economically. Labor groups, 
meanwhile, want to make certain that 
the modern devices are not used in 
such a way as to create unemployment. 

Further along, we shall see how 
these viewpoints have become involved 
in specific industrial conflicts. But, 
first, let’s get a detailed picture of 
what automation is. 

A familiar example is the thermo- 
stat which controls a furnace. The 
thermostat automatically turns the 
furnace up or holds it back, depending 
on the temperature of the building. 
This is a simple process. 

Since World War II, however, engi- 
neers and technicians have carried the 
automation principle forward in rapid 
strides. They have fitted machines 
together in vast, complicated systems 
that are almost self-operating. 

One of our modern automobile fac- 
tories has an automatic assembly line 
as long as a football field, capable of 
turning out 100 engine blocks per 

(Continued on page 2) 
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THIS CARTOONIST shows that ma- 
chines help speed economic progress, 
but may also, temporarily at least, cre- 
ate some unemployment problems 
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New Machinery 


(Continued from page 1) 


hour. One man can run the control 
board for this entire system. 
Striking examples of automation are 
also found in bakeries, petroleum re- 
fineries, chemical plants, and factories 
that produce household appliances. 
Moreover, there is a rapid trend to- 
ward the use of machinery to perform 
numerous tasks in business offices. 
Continuous process. Such develop- 
ments, which many people regard as 
a “second industrial revolution,” rep- 
resent the newest phase of a process 
that has been at work throughout the 


GLIMPSE of automation. 


Machine Age. Man simply keeps on 
finding ways to lighten his burdens 
and increase production. 

It is impossible to determine any 
exact point in history when our Ma- 
chine Age began. One important early 
landmark, though, was the develop- 
ment of the steam engine—prior to 
the American Revolution. Other dis- 
coveries came in rapid succession, and 
all served 1 purpose. They 
brought in machines and mechanical 
energy to replace men and animals 
on a multitude of tasks, and to do far 
more work than had previously been 
possible by any means. 


basic 


Prior to the Civil War, more than 

of all the work energy used in 
America was furnished by horses and 
other animals. Human beings, with 
their own muscles, about 
20%. Wind power 
for 


50 


provided 
and water ac- 
most of the remainder. 

During the 1950’s, men and animals 
together have been furnishing scarcely 


counted 


5% of all the work energy used in this 
The rest comes mainly from 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, and water 


country. 


beginning 
contribution—through the 


Uranium, too, is 


to make a 


powel 


harnessed atom. Thanks largely to 
the machines and sources of energy 
which have become available, we pro- 
duce about 6 or 7 times as much in 
goods and services now as at the be- 
ginning of this century. 

Besides inventing new machines, we 
have found more and more efficient 
ways to use them. The story of Henry 
Ford helps to illustrate this point. 

Not quite 50 years ago, Ford started 
producing cars on an assembly-line 
basis. He divided the automobile- 
building process into a large number 
of separate jobs. Then he set up his 
factory so that the cars under con- 
struction could be carried, on power- 
driven conveyors, past long lines of 
workmen. 


This machine automatically finishes bores fo: 


Ford drew heavily on ideas which 
other people had developed earlier. 
But he carried out these ideas so thor- 
oughly that he accomplished a far 
better job of mass production than 
anyone ever had before. It enabled 
him to build automobiles so cheaply, 
and in such large numbers, that car 
ownership became commonplace. 

Factory workers. Early production 
lines in auto factories and elsewhere, 
even though they used the most mod- 
ern equipment available at the time, 
still required large numbers of work- 
ers. Human hands regulated the ma- 
chines, fed materials into them, tested 
the finished products, and so on. 

Today, in the “age of automation,” 
electronic devices perform many of 
these jobs. On an average, therefore, 
the number of production-line workers 
needed for any given volume of output 
has declined 25% in the last 8 years. 
Such figures cause grave concern 
among labor groups. 

The steel 
much 


1950’s. 


installed 


industry has 
new equipment during the 

3ut companies complain that 
the United Steelworkers union keeps 
them from taking full advantage of 


the latest technological developments. 
They say: 

“Except when new machinery is first 
installed, we cannot make changes in 
work assignments in order to take the 
best possible advantage of our up-to- 
date equipment. The union keeps us 
from doing so.” 

In recent negotiations, companies 
have demanded that union leaders give 
up some of their present authority 
concerning “work rules.” 

Union representatives deny that 
their group “stands in the way of 
progress.” They argue: “Twelve men 
can now produce as much steel per 
hour as 20 could produce just before 
World War II. This change couldn’t 
have taken place if the union were 


GENERAL MOTORS 


cylinders in Chevrolet V-8 engines. 


blocking all efforts to promote greater 
efficiency—as it is accused of doing.” 

However, the union wants to pre- 
vent sudden changes which, it feels, 
might impose unfair burdens on some 
employes while abolishing the jobs 
of others. Therefore it contends that 
its officials must have a major voice 
in the establishment of work rules 
and practices. 

Dock strike. About the middle of 
this month, longshoremen went back 
to work under a court order—obtained 
through provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
labor act. But, as we go to press, the 
dispute which caused their strike is 
still unsettled. 

Here, too, introduction of new ma- 
chinery has been one of the issues. 
Steamship companies have been mak- 
ing more and more use of labor-saving 
devices such as long conveyor belts 
and fork-lift trucks. Asa result, fewer 
dock workers are needed. One big 
steamship company, the Grace Line, 
says it could operate with 10 men, 
instead of the present 21, in each 
crew of longshoremen. However, dock 
workers’ unions have fought against 
cutting the size of the crews. 


Moreover, the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, in its dispute 
with East Coast shippers, has de- 
manded authority to approve or dis- 
approve the introduction of any new 
labor-saving equipment on the docks. 
Union spokesmen say they want a 
voice in such matters so that they can 
help protect their men from being sud- 
denly thrown out of work. 

Shipping companies reply that they 
should not be prevented from intro- 
ducing better machinery and more 
efficient methods. Moreover, these 
firms add, there is no good reason why 
they should be compelled to hire more 
dock workers than are actually needed. 

Regardless of any settlements that 
may be reached in this year’s disputes, 
the controversy over labor-saving de- 
vices is certain to continue. 

General arguments on the benefits 
and disadvantages of automation, with- 
out reference to any specific industry, 
can be summed up as follows: 

Observers who are comparatively 
optimistic about the “new industrial 
revolution” argue that it will provide 
more and better jobs than it will elim- 
inate. “This,” they continue, “has 
practically always been the effect of 
new inventions and methods. The 
automobile industry put carriage mak- 
ers and various other craftsmen out 
of work, but it has since provided vast 
numbers of jobs in garages, filling 
stations, highway projects, auto fac- 
tories, etc. 

“Automation does, in many cases, 
reduce the need for unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers on the production line. 
But it sharply increases the need for 
technicians to build and service the 
new machines. Also, by stepping up 
production in general, it can eventu- 
ally provide more employment for 
workers of practically all types. 

“Some time ago, Business Week 
magazine predicted that no one will 
ever see ‘a fully automated factory 
completely empty of workers.’ The 
magazine continued: ‘Even if produc- 
tion tasks become fully automatic... 
the factory floor will still be swarm- 
ing with [engineers, looking for ways 
to make greater improvements ].’ 

“As America’s population grows, 
and as demands for goods and services 
continue to mushroom, we shall need 
as much as our workers can produce 
—with the best equipment available. 

“Besides, it should be noted that 
automation is not a sudden, ‘over- 
night’ process in any plant or factory. 
New machinery generally is intro- 
duced over a long period. During this 
time, employes whose jobs are being 
eliminated can often be trained for 
new positions. 

“Automation has been under way 
for quite a few years, yet the number 
of jobs available in this country con- 
tinues to rise. The total of employed 
workers reached nearly 67,600,000— 
an all-time high—this summer.” 

While very few people are flatly 
opposed to the automation trend, many 
labor leaders and others do feel that 
it raises serious problems which are 
too often overlooked. They say: 

“It is true that more jobs have 
been available this year than ever 
before. But, since the labor force 
as a whole is growing rapidly, there 
are also too many people who do not 
have jobs. Last February the total 
number of unemployed was about 4,- 
750,000, and it still remains consider- 
ably above 3,000,000. By way of con- 
trast, the total was below 3,000,000 
during most of the time between 
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World War II and the 1957-58 busi- 
ness recession. 

“Unemployment reached a peak of 
5,437,000 during that recession, and 
it remained at a high level even when 
business conditions began to improve. 
It is widely agreed that the presence 
of new labor-saving equipment was 
partly to blame. 

“Many people insist that automa- 
tion ‘creates more jobs than it elim- 
inates.’ Even if this argument proves 
true in the long run, it overlooks the 
plight of numerous individuals. There 
are large numbers of unskilled work- 
ers who may lose their jobs as new 
labor-saving machines are introduced, 
and who probably can never hope to 
qualify as skilled technicians. 

“It seems fairly certain that the 
trend toward automation will continue. 
But if it is allowed to move forward 
at such a pace that great numbers of 
people are thrown out of work, then 
the nation’s economy is bound to suf- 
fer. Labor and industry must work 
together to see that this does not 
happen. In any case, unions as well 
as management must have a voice in 
determining how the process is carried 
out.” 

Young people need to remember 2 
points, in particular, about automa- 
tion: (1) It seems likely to continue, 
in one way or another. (2) It reduces 
job opportunities for the unskilled, 
in proportion to those for the skilled. 

So now—more than ever before— 
young people who go out seeking em- 
ployment need to be well educated. 
Now—more than ever before—training 
and good workmanship will pay big 
dividends. —By ToM MYER 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
name an important trend in U. S. in- 
dustry. 


1. Modern technological developments 
increase young people’s need for 


2. Last year, Chinese collective farms 
were merged into 


8. Chiang Kai-shek holds the 
Islands, near the Chinese mainland. 


4. Another name for Taiwan. 











5. __-________ furnished more than 
half of the work energy in America 
prior to the Civil War. 


6. _______ ruled Taiwan prior to 
the end of World War II. 

7. “The Last Angry Man” is a new 
a 


8. Capital of Taiwan. 


9. Labor groups fear that growing 
mechanization will, in some cases, mean 
pa ae 


10. Colombo Plan nations are meeting 
a 





Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Indonesia. VERTICAL: 1. 
Chinese; 2. Hungary; 3. Jordan; 4. 
Lodge; 5. Geneva; 6. Greece; 7. Israel; 
8. Tories; 9. Accra. 


TELEVISION offers jobs to many capable actors. 
Arthur Kennedy, Howard St. John, and Ralph Bellamy. 





NBC 
Shown here (from left) are 


They starred in last 


week’s American Heritage production of “Divided We Stand” over NBC-TV. 


Competition Is Keen 





In a Career on the Stage 


CTING is frequently called one of 
the hardest professions to enter 
because so few of the persons who 
hope for a career on the stage, radio- 
TV, or screen ever realize their dream. 
Of course, with the right combination 
of talent, personality, appearance, and 
breaks, you may find the road to an 
acting job open to you. The prospects 
in this field have become substantially 
better with the tremendous growth of 
television during recent years. 

A few of the many individuals who 
fail to achieve their goal as a star 
sometimes have enjoyable careers 
playing minor professional roles or 
working in the technical side of the 
theater. Many of them, however, 
eventually give up acting as a voca- 
tion and turn to another field to make 
a living. Acting may become a hobby 
rather than a career for them. 

Qualifications. To start with, you 
must have a compelling ambition to 
become an actor or actress to succeed 
in this field. Dramatic ability, of 
course, is important, too. So are ap- 
pearance and voice. 

Training. In high school, take 
courses in music, art, and other re- 
lated subjects. No formal education 
beyond high school is really necessary, 
though many colleges and universities 
give excellent courses in drama. If 
you take this course, you can bene- 
fit from it, but your real training will 
come from acting itself. 

A well-known actor, Eddie Albert, 
adds this advice: “Learn as much as 
you can about life and people. A 
good actor recreates life. Study with 
good theatrical teachers who can help 
you perfect your craft.” 

Getting started. Amateur plays of- 
fer a starting point, so take part in 
as many of them as you can. As a 
next step, even while you are still in 
high school, you may find places in 


summer theaters, in short radio 
sketches, or with Little Theater 
groups. 


When you finish your formal school- 
ing, you may want to go to Hollywood 
or New York to look for bit parts. 
Competition will be keen—whether 


you try for radio, TV, stage, or screen. 
Chances are that you will have to get 
another job for a time in order to 
In the end, you may keep on 


live. 


with your other job and give up your 
dream of making acting your full- 
time career. 

Instead of going to Hollywood or 
New York, you may find that you can 
start your professional career in one 
of the country’s smaller cities. Radio 
and TV stations in these places are 
often receptive to new talent, and pro- 
fessional acting groups of one kind 
or another are sometimes open to 
beginners. Among these are the 
Arena Stages, which offer excellent 
training plus a small salary to talented 
beginners. 

Job opportunities. There are usu- 
ally hundreds of applicants for every 
opening. At one time, the stage offered 
the only important employment op- 
portunities in acting. Today, the mo- 
tion pictures, radio, and television, 
rather than the legitimate theater, are 


the chief employers of dramatic 
talent. 
Earnings. Your income will depend 


upon how successful you are in land- 
ing an acting job. Incomes of lead- 
ing screen, stage, radio, and TV stars 
are exceptionally high, but there are 
only a comparatively few of these top 
performers. Average actors and 
actresses on the stage or in TV and 
radio earn around $100 to $200 a 
week if they keep busy. 

Facts to weigh. Acting offers you 
satisfaction from communicating your 
ideas and feelings to others, plus the 
public acclaim you receive if you be- 
come a star. 

But a long and hard apprenticeship 
must usually be served before you can 
hope to become a top performer. Also, 
the competition is so keen that very 
few hopeful actors succeed in mak- 
ing a livelihood in this field. 

More information. Get in touch 
with local Little Theater or Arena 
Stage groups. Also talk over career 
opportunities with managers of 
nearby radio and TV stations. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 
Chiang Kai-shek—jying ki-shék 
Chou En-lai—jo én-li 
Dalai Lama—di-li’ la’ma 
Liu Shao-chi—lé-60’ chow’ jé 
Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-ddong 








What Television Quiz 
Findings Mean to U.S. 


By Clay Coss 


RE we becoming a nation of 
cheaters and dishonest people? 
This is a question that we cannot 
afford to take lightly, for there has 
been growing evidence in recent years 
that the answer may be “yes.” 
Americans have many admirable 
qualities and traits. In certain re- 
spects, their standards of conduct 
are high. But too many of them of 
all ages are determined to get ahead, 
to achieve material rewards, to im- 
press others—in short, to attain all 


their ambitions at the price of 
honesty or any other ethical con- 
siderations. 


It is a well-established fact that 
many students cheat in school exam- 
inations; that they deceive their 
parents; that they break both home 
and school rules when they think 
they won’t be caught. 

Car drivers often violate traffic 
laws if they do not see a policeman 
around. 

Newspaper headlines have recently 
told of “fixed” and “rigged” TV quiz 
programs. 

Certain advertisers give false and 
misleading information to the buying 
public. They use various forms of 
trickery and deception to make the 
products they are selling seem to be 
much better than they actually are. 

Many people who engage in ama- 
teur sports, presumably for pleasure 
and recreation, cheat their opponents 
in the effort to show their superiority. 

Workers who perform services 
often are guilty of doing a dishonest 
job at the expense of employers or 
customers. Employers, on the other 
hand, frequently try to cheat their 
workers. 

Unfortunately, dishonesty can be 
a highly contagious disease. If it 
spreads and afflicts too large a pro- 
portion of a population, it can weaken 
or destroy both individuals and an 
entire nation. 

No person without a conscience can 
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EVIDENCE of “rigged” TV shows is 
latest indication of character weakness 
in many Americans 
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be truly happy or useful. Moreover, 
one who cheats and engages in other 
dishonest practices lives in constant 
fear that he will be discovered and 
penalized. — 

When too many people in a nation 
fail to deal honestly with one another, 
nobody can depend on getting a vital 
service performed when it is needed, 
or obtaining products of good qual- 
ity. Continued progress cannot be 
built on a foundation of trickery, de- 
ception, and dishonesty. 
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The Story of the Week 


Arms Reduction Is 
Major Topic in UN 


Hardly a day goes by that disarma- 
ment isn’t one of the leading topics of 
discussion at the current United Na- 
tions General Assembly session. In 
addition to the plan for “total dis- 
armament” proposed by Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev last month, 
the UN is considering several addi- 
tional suggestions made by the United 
States and other nations. 

Not long ago, for instance, our UN 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
proposed an international police force 
to see to it that disarmament pledges 
are kept. Mr. Lodge also asked for 
continued efforts to get western-Soviet 
agreement on banning further nuclear 
tests and on providing safeguards 
against a surprise attack by one nation 
against another. 


ON HALLOWEEN (Saturday, October 
31), young people such as these may 
call at your home to collect money for 
UNICEF—the United Nations youth 
agency which furnishes milk to children 
in underdeveloped lands 


Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
repeated his earlier suggestion 
that part of the savings from any re- 
duction in world armaments should be 
used to help underdeveloped lands im- 
prove their living standards. 


has 


Late Developments in 
The Conquest of Space 


American scientists hope to put 
about 3 more earth satellites into space 
and shoot a rocket into the vicinity of 
the moon before the end of the year. 
Meanwhile, experts are studying the 
latest space information provided by 
the 91.5-pound Explorer VII satellite 
which was launched earlier this month. 

Explorer VII is a wheel-shaped de- 
vice that is designed to give us more 
information on the origin of our 
changing weather. Among other 
things, the space wheel measures (1) 
disturbances on the sun that affect 
weather and radio communications on 
earth; and (2) radiation from the sun 
and how it influences weather changes. 

One special feature of the satellite is 
that its sun-powered batteries will be 
automatically cut off after a year’s 
time. This is being done to keep space 
from getting cluttered up with too 
many after they no 
longer provide any useful information. 

In another recent rocket feat, a B-47 
bomber fired a 1,000-mile missile close 
to the path of our Explorer VI satellite 
(no effort was made to hit the man- 


radio signals 


made moon). The space vehicle was 
soaring through the skies at an alti- 
tude of 160 miles at the time of the 
missile shot. The feat is hailed by 
military experts as a step toward per- 
fecting weapons to knock out enemy 
satellites and missiles. 


Two Chinese Leaders 
Are on Opposite Sides 


When Japanese bombs were raining 
destruction on China’s cities in the 
1940’s, distrust among 2 men doomed 
to failure their efforts to organize a 
strong unified government for their 
beleaguered country. These men were 
communist Mao Tse-tung and Na- 
tionalist Chiang Kai-shek. The 2 leac!- 
ers are still bitter enemies. 

Mao Tse-tung, 66, is now boss of 
China’s Communist Party, which con- 
trols the big Asian land’s government 
on the mainland. He helped organize 
the Red movement in his country ia 
the 1920’s, and then began his ruthless 
climb to power. 

In time, Mao’s communist forces 
grew in size and strength until, after 
World War II, they were able to seize 
control of China from the Nationalists. 
The Reds then set up a harsh dicta- 
torial form of government. 

Chiang Kai-shek, 71, is a former 
ruler of China who now controls only 
Taiwan and smaller nearby 
islands. Chiang served most of his 
life as a soldier and government of- 
ficial. He rose to leadership of his 
country in 1926 after the death of 
Sun founder of modern 
China. 

In the late 1940’s, the Reds drove 
Chiang and his Nationalists from the 
Chinese mainland to Taiwan. Chiang 
still regards himself as the rightful 
ruler of China and hopes to return 
there to oust the communists some 
day. The Reds, on the other hand, 
vow they will take Taiwan and defeat 
the Nationalist leader. 


other 


Yat-sen, 


A Doctor's Story 
Told in New Film 


A slum area of Brooklyn, New York, 
is the backdrop for a new Columbia 
film—‘'The Last Angry Man.” But the 
movie is much more concerned with 
the human drama of a doctor and his 
wide range of patients than with the 
shabby, crowded tenements that ap- 
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MAO TSE-TUNG, boss of Red China’s Communist Party (left), and Generalis- 
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simo Chiang Kai-shek, President of Nationalist China’s government on Taiwan 


pear in the background of the picture. 

“The Last Angry Man”’ is the story 
of a fictional Brooklyn doctor named 
Sam Abelman, played by Paul Muni. 
Based on a novel written by Gerald 
Green, the story was inspired by the 
life of the author’s father, who was 
an actual physician in Brooklyn. 

A wide variety of characters people 
the film. They include a waning TV 
star who hopes for fame by putting 
Dr. Abelman on his show, sympathetic 
friends of the doctor, and juvenile de- 
linquents. In addition to Paul Muni, 
other members of the cast include 
Betsy Palmer, David Wayne and 
Luther Adler. 


Colombo Plan Nations 
Meet in Indonesia 


Delegates from 18 countries are on 
their way to Djakarta, Indonesia, for 
the annual meeting of the Colombo 
Plan nations. There, they will discuss 
new ways to fight disease, grow better 
crops, and launch badly needed indus- 
tries in underdeveloped member lands. 
The talks begin today, October 26, and 
will continue into November. 

The Colombo Plan was organized in 
1950 by Britain and other Common- 
wealth countries to help improve living 
conditions in Southeast Asia. The idea 
was named after Colombo, Ceylon, be- 
cause that is where the first meeting of 
the group took place. 

Over the years, a number of nations, 
including the United States, joined the 
plan. Today, in addition to Britain 
and the United States, members in- 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 


“THE LAST ANGRY MAN,” new movie from Columbia Pictures, features 
(from left) Paul Muni, David Wayne, and Joanna Moore (see story) 


clude Australia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Laos, Japan, Malaya, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and South Viet Nam, plus 
certain British Pacific colonies. 

Member countries are generally di- 
vided into 2 groups: those who receive 
outside help and those who contribute 
funds and technical know-how to 
others. Certain members contribute 
as well as receive aid. For the most 
part, Asian members of the plan re- 
ceive help, while the other nations are 
donors. 


UN Seeks New Member 
For Security Council 


The United Nations, last week, was 
still trying to agree on a new mem- 
ber for the Security Council to replace 
Japan when her term expires January 
1. The chief contenders for a place 
in the UN group were Turkey, sup- 
ported by Uncle Sam and many other 
western nations, and Poland, backed 
by communist and some other lands. 

If neither Poland nor Turkey suc- 
ceeds in winning the two-thirds Gen- 
eral Assembly votes needed for elec- 
tion, a “compromise” candidate may be 
named for the post. In fact, a choice 
may already have been made by the 
time this paper reaches its readers. 

The Security Council, which deals 
with big issues involving world peace, 
has 11 members. Five of these—the 
United States, Britain, France, Russia, 
and Nationalist China—hold perma- 
nent seats. The others are chosen for 
2-year terms by the Assembly. It is 
one of the latter seats that is now up 
for election. 


Assembly to Discuss 
Red Brutality in Tibet 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly, in its current session, will dis- 
cuss Red China’s forceful suppression 
of Tibet’s bid for freedom from com- 
munist rule, despite bitter opposition 
to such a debate by Moscow. Ireland 
and Malaya brought the Tibetan issue 
before the Assembly, and 41 other 
countries supported the move. Only 11 
nations, mostly under Red control, 
voted against UN action on Tibet. The 
other world body members abstained 
from voting. 

The Dalai Lama, spiritual and politi- 
cal leader of Tibet before the com- 
munists took over, has been seeking 
UN help for his land ever since Peking 
brutally stamped out the Tibetan free- 
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dom movement last spring. Now living 
in exile, the Dalai Lama sent his 
brother to make a personal appeal to 
the world organization for an As- 
sembly investigation of Red brutality 
in his country. 

Of course, there is little that the 
UN can do about the Red seizure of 
the Asian land. Nevertheless, debate 
of the issue in the global forum will 
focus world attention on the problem 
and may increase pressure on Red 
China to loosen its grip on Tibet. 


Our Neighbors Worry 
About Synthetic Coffee 


There’s an awful lot of coffee in 
Brazil, as the song goes, and in other 
Latin American countries as well. 
These lands, many of which depend 
heavily on the sale of coffee for a live- 
lihood, are deeply concerned over re- 
ports that a new man-made substitute 
for the beverage may soon be on the 
market. 

A number of American firms say 
they have just about succeeded in pro- 
ducing a synthetic coffee that tastes 
very much like nature’s product. The 
man-made beverage is expected to cost 
only a third or a fourth as much as 
the imported variety. 

Approximately 61% of Brazil’s 
overseas income is derived from ship- 
ments of this product. For Colom- 
bia, that figure is 72%, and for El 
Salvador, it is 79%. 


Will Jews and Arabs 
Overcome Differences? 


The bitter relations between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors may take a 
turn for the better. For the first 
time in some years, both sides have 
expressed a willingness to discuss 
their differences. 

Not long ago, Israel’s' regular 
United Nations delegate, Arthur Lou- 
rie, told the Arabs that his country 
is willing to settle “all outstanding 
issues between them at any time any 
place.” 

A little later, United Arab Repub- 
lic President Gamal Abdel Nasser de- 
clared that he is ready to accept 
United Nations resolutions dealing 
with Jewish-Arab controversies if 


Israel will do the same. These UN 
resolutions include requests that (1) 
Israel accept Arab refugees who once 
fled from land now occupied by the 
Jewish state; and (2) the UAR let 
Jewish ships use the Suez Canal. 

Though the willingness of Arabs 
and Jews to discuss differences is a 
step forward, it won’t be easy for the 
2 sides to solve their long-standing 
quarrels. Bitterness runs deep in 
both quarters over disputes that go 
back to 1948 when Israel was founded. 

The Arabs, for instance, have so 
far refused to recognize Israel’s right 
to the soil she now occupies, claiming 
the territory as their own. A state 
of war has also continued between 
the 2 sides since the Jewish nation 
was formed. 


News Capsules Here 
And in Philippines 


Philippine-American” vrela- 
tions, which had been a bit strained 
lately, are back on a friendly basis. 
Bowing to Philippine demands, we 
have agreed to give the island country 
a bigger say in how our military bases 
there will be operated. Among other 
changes, we have promised to consult 
with Filipino leaders before setting 
up missile sites on the island. We 
have also agreed to reduce the size of 
our forces stationed there. 

Congressional hearings on former 
TV quiz programs will be resumed 
next week. A number of big money 
winners on past television shows, in- 
cluding Charles Van Doren, have been 
asked to appear before the con- 
gressional group to tell what they 
know about alleged unethical prac- 
tices on these programs. 

In hearings already held, some quiz 
participants accused certain shows of 
having been “rigged.” It was charged 
that questions and answers were 
given to contestants ahead of time, 
and that they were told when to lose 
and when to win in a particular quiz. 


Have You Given Your 
Dime to India? 
Money is coming into our office 


from subscribers all over the nation 
in response to our appeal for contri- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“The boss just offered me an interest in 
the business,” the young clerk confided to 
the pretty stenographer. 

“He did?” she asked in surprise. 

“Yes,” the young man replied. “He 
said if I didn’t take an interest in the 
business pretty soon, he’d fire me.” 


* 


If you want the world to beat a path 
to your door, try not paying your bills. 

















HOWARD PARIS 


Jim: Do you know how to make Mexi- 
can chili? 
Joe: No, how do you? 
Jim: Pour cold water down a Mexi- 
ean’s back. 
* 


A second-grade teacher in Cape May, 
New Jersey, reports that during class 
construction of a “space ship” she noticed 
one of her boy pupils was upset and close 
to tears. The teacher asked him what his 
trouble was. 

His sad reply: “The girls want to put 
up curtains in our space ship.” 


* 


“Dear Mom and Dad,” a young col- 
lege student wrote home to his family, 
“IT haven’t heard from you in nearly a 
month. Please send a check so I’ll know 
you’re all right.” 


* 


The motorist was filling in an accident 
report. “I was backing out of a parking 
space, and by the time I backed out far 
enough to see what was coming, it al- 
ready had!” 


im ie 


KITTY gets a lesson from 


guide at zoo in Bedfordshire, 





WIDE WORLD 


England. The 


miniature Shetland pony was just a week old when this picture was taken. 


butions to India’s youth magazine, 
Sunshine. 

Those people of India and other 
lands who learn of this latest demon- 
stration of generosity and good will 
on the part of American youth cannot 
but be impressed. Boys and girls of 
the United States are again showing 
that they do care what happens in 
the rest of the world—that they do 
want to help promote democracy and 
a good way of life everywhere. 

Keep up the good work—keep the 
dimes rolling! Let’s have 100% 
backing for this worthy cause. Let’s 
show the young people of India that 
American students are really in- 
terested in them. Let’s build a friend- 
ship bridge of dimes from here to 
there. 

Mail the total contribution from 
your class or school to Sunshine, c/o 
American Observer, 1733 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

(Next week we shall list in detail 
the exact contents of a typical issue 
of Sunshine magazine.) 


America and Russia 
Discuss Antarctica 


Representatives of 12 nations, in- 
cluding the United States and Russia, 
are now working on a treaty to keep 
Antarctica open to the explorers of 
all countries. Under the proposed 
agreement, the participating nations 
would cooperate in exploring the 
frozen continent, and promise not to 
put military installations in the South 
Polar region. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) the swift rise in Ameri- 
ean standards of living during the 
20th century, and (2) Cuba. 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (a) friendship; 2. (b) get around; 
3. (d) canceled; 4. (a) burdensome; 5. 
(c) impulsive; 6. (d) eligible voters. 

















Readers Say— 











The minimum voting age should be 
lowered to 18 for these reasons: Young 
people between 18 and 21 are well in- 
formed on current affairs; youth ma- 
tures much earlier today than when cus- 
tom decreed that one “comes of age” at 
21. It is undemocratic to deny those 
between 18 and 21 the right to vote for 
those who govern them. 

DAVID CLOss, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 


* 


Unless today’s young people wake up 
to the important part that they must 
play in our country’s future, our nation 
is in danger. Too many students today 
are lazy and disinterested in school. They 
seem to think that it is wrong to use 
the brains they have, and they refer to 
industrious students as “squares.” Many 
of our youths must change their atti- 
tudes soon, so that they will be able to 
keep the United States from becoming 
another Russian satellite. 


PATRICIA NETZER, 
Monett, Missouri 


* 


I disagree with the evidence you pre- 
sented in the September 28 issue, indi- 
eating that women drivers are better 
than men. They may have fewer acci- 
dents, but that is because they drive less 
often and for shorter distances than 
men do. RONALD PRIEM, 

Carpenter, lowa 


* 


Young people who create trouble and 
bring about the “‘teen-age’’ problem 
should be put to work under direction of 
the state, so that they can learn good 
habits and become clean-living citizens. 


ARTHUR HEATHCOTE, 
Warren, Maine 


* 


The new labor law is not too harsh. 
The Victor Reisel case of a few years 
ago backs up the need for such legisla- 
tion. Acid was thrown in his face be- 
cause he was trying to uncover union 
misdeeds. A new law is definitely in 
order to help stop corruption that leads 
to physical destruction. 

NANCY FRITZEN, 
Schenectady, New York 


* 


I cannot see that Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev’s visit will ease world ten- 
sion. One of the first things he said on 
his arrival was that Russia is behind us 
today, but will be ahead of us one day. 
I think this is the boast of a swaggering 
dictator. ELAINE FROEHLICH, 

Yonkers, New York 
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COMMUNIST CHINA with 650,000,000 people ranks first among nations in population. It 


3,750,000 square miles. 
together. 


Communist China 


(Continued from page 1) 


Reds drove Chiang and his followers 
to the island of Taiwan. 

For 10 years now, the mainland of 
China has been governed as a com- 
munist dictatorship, backed by power- 
ful armed forces. Red officials led by 
Communist Party boss Mao Tse-tung 
make the decisions. His top helpers 
are Liu Shao-chi, Chairman of the Re- 
and Premier Chou En-lai. 

During the war in Korea, Red 
China’s forces helped the North 
Korean communists who had attacked 
free South Korea. The United States 
furnished most of the troops for the 
United Nations army that defended 
South Korea. Though the war ended 
stalemate, more than 33,000 
Americans lost their lives. Many 
others were taken prisoner and were 
subjected by the Chinese Reds to the 
intensive communist propaganda 
known as “brain washing.” 

The United States has never recog- 
nized the Red government as being 
legal for China. We have no diplo- 
matic representatives on the mainland. 
We regard the Taiwan regime (see 
page 8) as China’s legal government. 

Our firm support of Chiang has in- 
bitter campaign of anti- 
American propaganda throughout 
communist China. The Reds have 
whipped up fear of the United States 
to induce the people to greater efforts 
on farms and in factories. 

Farming. When the communists 
took over, they broke up large estates 
and gave small plots to many who had 
held land of their own. This 
phase lasted only a short time, though. 
Dissatisfied with the crop yield, the 
government then forced Chinese fami- 
lies to pool their lands, tools, and 
labor on collective farms, and turn 
their crops over to the government for 


public, 


in a 


spired a 


never 


price. 

Even this step did not boost crop 
output as Red leaders wanted. Last 
collective farms were combined 


a low 


year, 
into organizations called communes. 


Communes run their own schools, 
courts, factories, and farm enterprises 
—under tight communist control. The 
government can strictly regulate man- 
power. Gangs of laborers can be 
shifted at will from factories to farms, 
road projects, or wherever else work- 
ers are needed at the moment. 
the production of 
such crops as wheat, cotton, and rice 
has risen remarkably, even though 
the gain is less than the Reds claim 
it to be. (Recently Peking had to ad- 
mit openly that the announced pro- 
duction figures for 1958 were much 
too high. It is suspected that even 
the “revised” figures are exagger- 
ated.) Yet there is no doubt that 
substantial gains have been made. 


In recent years, 


Even so, crop production poses 
many problems for the Reds. A ris- 
ing population creates pressure to pro- 
duce more food every year. Moreover, 
the government is counting on the 
sale of food products abroad to finance 
the industrial program. Even with 
its intensive use of manpower, the na- 


NEW MUSEUM in Peking, communist China’s capital, has 34 exhibit halls. 
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is third in area with 


Island territory of Nationalist China is a little larger than Maryland, Delaware, and Rhode Island 
Note Red port of Amoy, close to Nationalist Quemoys, which were under Red fire in 1958. 


tion is likely to have plenty of trouble 
producing the food it needs. 

Industry. The Asian land is making 
impressive progress in its drive to be- 
come a_ strong industrial country. 
Factories are shooting up in many 
parts of the nation. China is now 
turning out—though in limited num- 
bers—such articles as cars, tractors, 
and television sets. New power plants 
and highways are laying the basis for 
further industrial growth. 

According to the “revised” figures 
released by Peking, steel production 
totaled 8,000,000 tons last year. 
Though this is a far cry from U. S 
production of 85,000,000 tons, it does 
—for China—represent an impressive 
gain over earlier years. In 1949, for 
example, steel production in the Asian 
land was 158,000 tons. 

Yet there are many weak spots in 
the program. Some travelers who 
have visited a number of the new fac- 
tories report they are highly inefficient 
by western standards. Management is 
generally poor. Shortages of certain 


materials also hold up production. It 
will still be many years before Red 
China is a full-fledged industrial na- 
tion—but she is on her way. 

Living conditions. All the country’s 
farm and industrial progress has been 
achieved by putting the people under 
the most ruthless controls and by 
keeping their living standards very 
low. Communes are organized along 
military lines. The people are pro- 
vided with food and clothing. They 
eat in community dining halls rather 
than in their own homes. The typical 
uniform for both men and women con- 
sists of a jacket and trousers of blue 
cotton. 

The work day is long, and most 
labor is still done by hand. Women 
as well as men, work in the fields. 
Children are placed in community 
nurseries. 

In farm villages, homes are usually 
of dried mud or bamboo with thatched 
roofs. City homes are more like those 
in western nations, but are extremely 
crowded. One room is often occupied 
by a family of 4 or 5. 

The government has waged 
drive on illiteracy, and numerous 
schools have been built. The Red 
regime has also taken many sanitation 
measures, aimed at decreasing dis- 
eases carried by flies and rats. Visitors 
to Red China frequently remark on 
the cleanliness of the cities. 

Perhaps the most typical sign of 
the Red regime is the loud-speaker 
system in every city neighborhood and 
village. It starts blaring early in 
the morning, urging the people to get 
out and get to work for the glory of 
Red China. It is used constantly for 
spreading communist propaganda. 

Whether the downtrodden, poverty- 
stricken Chinese people are any better 
off today than they have been in cen- 
turies past is seriously doubted. In 
some ways, conditions may be slightly 
better; in other ways, they are worse. 
While the government is putting up 
factories and dams, it has not given 
the people the goods to make everyday 
living easier or more pleasant. In 
fact, it has forced millions to do with- 
out adequate food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing in order to carry out its indus- 
trial, agricultural, and military proj- 
ects. 

China and Russia. To what ex- 
tent the Soviet Union exerts influence 
on Red China has long puzzled stu- 
dents of foreign affairs. Moscow pic- 
tures itself as leader of the commu- 
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History of Red revolution is a featured exhibit. 
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nist world. Yet at times the Soviet 
Union has appeared to have little or 
no control over the actions of Peking. 

For example, Red China used force 
to put down a revolt in Tibet last 
spring at a time when the Soviet 
Union was seeking better relations 
with the western nations. Peking 
went back on an earlier agreement to 
let this remote Chinese province gov- 
ern itself except on foreign affairs. 

The Chinese action shocked non- 
communist nations, and made Russia’s 
task of easing world tensions more 
difficult. In the same way, China’s 
aggressive actions of recent months 
along the northern borders of India 
and her encouragement of communist 
rebels in Laos have made it harder 
for Moscow to convince western lands 
that the Reds really want peace. 

Recently the United States made 
plain that it was holding Russia partly 
responsible for any steps that Red 
China might take to break the peace 
—for example, an attack on Taiwan. 
The warning was put forth by both 
Secretary of State Christian Herter 
and Under Secretary Douglas Dillon. 

Some observers feel that a split may 
develop in time between Russia and 
Red China. They predict that China’s 
increasing population may spill over 
into the western parts of the Soviet 
Union, adjoining China. They think 
that friction on this and other points 
may develop between the 2 big com- 
munist countries. At this time, though, 
there is no outward sign of serious 
disagreement. 

China and U.S. In view of Peking’s 
continued aggressive actions and her 
constant propaganda attacks on the 
United States, some Americans feel 
that it would be in our best interests 
to re-examine our relations with that 
country. They argue: 

“Our policy of not recognizing the 
Red Chinese regime and of opposing 
UN membership for it is hurting us 
more than it is harming the commu- 
nists. We need to know at firsthand 
what is going on in Red China, and we 
should be able to confront the Peking 
rulers on disputed matters. The only 
way we can do so is to exchange diplo- 
matic representatives and also to let 
Red China in the UN where a close 
watch can be maintained on _ her. 
Moreover, by treating Red China as 
an outcast, we are only driving that 
country and the Soviet Union into 
closer partnership. 

“We are not being realistic if we 
think that Chiang can again get con- 
trol of the mainland. It would be wise 
for us to recogni#e Red China’s rule 
on the mainland, while continuing to 
support Chiang and the Nationalists 
in their control of Taiwan.” 

Other Americans think that the 
policy we are at present following is 
the right course. They assert: 

“The Red Chinese regime is a 
bandit government that shot its way 
into power. In Korea, it turned its 
guns on U. S. troops in defiance of the 
United Nations. Recognition of this 
government would be a shameful act 
on our part, and would be a slap in 
the face to Chiang Kai-shek, a loyal 
ally during World War II. 

“U. S. recognition of Red China 
and UN membership for her would 
give the communists a tremendous 
boost in prestige throughout Asia and 
the rest of the world. These actions 
would surely ‘soften up’ Southeast 
Asia for penetration by the Reds. The 
harmful results would far outweigh 
any slight benefits that might ensue 
by our sending diplomatic personnel 
to Red China.”—By HOWARD SWEET 
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MAN-MADE WATERWAY in northern section of com- 
munist China. There has been an intensive drive during 
the past 2 years to finish more such waterways in the broad 
countryside. A large number of them, according to com- 
munist Chinese reporters, now crisscross rural districts 
where highway and train transport is not available. By 


* 


STUDENTS of agricultural college relax with farmers 
during this summer’s wheat harvest in communist China. 
Under a government program, college youths are regularly 


assigned to work on farms and in industries for short 
periods. The government’s goal is to give these youths 
—many of whom will be leaders of tomorrow—a practical 


boat, Chinese farmers are able to take their products to 
towns much more easily than in the past. The various 
projects also are making water available for irrigation. 
This is of very great importance in farming areas where 
drought may ruin crops. In wet regions, flood-control proj- 
ects are undertaken to save crops and end danger of famine. 
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knowledge of production. There is another side of the 
story, too. Rest periods on big farms are often used for 
teaching the farmers. Special instructors with blackboards 
teach reading and writing in a campaign to eliminate il- 
literacy. Needless to say, the government sees to it that 
communist beliefs are emphasized in all of the schools. 
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KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized with the 
following word or phrase which has 
Correct 


> 


column 8. 











word 
the same general meaning. 


answers on page 5, 

1. A spirit of (am’i-ti) 
marked the conference. (a) friend- 
ship (b) competition (c) indecision. 


amity 


2. An attempt was made to cirewm- 
(sir’kim-vént) the law which 
had been enacted many years before. 
change (b) get around (c) ig- 
invoke. 


vent 


(a) 
nore (d) 

3. The 
scinde d 
(b) 
celed. 

4. The his new 
assignment to be onerous (6n’er-iis). 
an honor (c) 
challenging (d) dangerous. 


eventually re- 
regretted 
(d) can- 


order 
(ré-sind’éd). (a) 
forgotten 


was 
debated (c) 


officer considered 


(a) burdensome (b) 


5. Impetuous (im-pét’i-iis) is a 
word often used in describing Presi- 
(a) far-sighted (b) 
impulsive (d) unyield- 


dent Nasser. 
ambitious (¢ 
ing. 

6. The senator made an appeal to 
the (é-lék’ter-it) of his 
state. (a) financial leaders (b) adult 
population (c) rank-and-file (d) eligi- 
ble voters. 


SPORTS 
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OR most big-league baseball play- 

ers, the coming of autumn brings 
a rest from strenuous sports activity. 
For big Gene Conley, though, it means 
exchanging the baseball suit of the 
Philadelphia Phillies for the basket- 
ball uniform of the Boston Celtics. 

The 28-year-old Conley, who comes 
from the State of Washington, is to- 
day the only athlete who is a big- 
league performer in both baseball and 
basketball. He has played on cham- 
pionship teams in each sport. He 
pitched for the Milwaukee Braves 
when they won the World Series in 
1957. Last winter he helped the Bos- 
ton Celtics win the world title in pro 
basketball. 

Now with the Celtics once more, the 
big fellow—he is 6 feet 8 inches tall 

pitched 12 victories this year for 
the Philadelphia club which he joined 
last spring after several seasons with 
Milwaukee. Gene was a high school 
sports star at Richland, Washington, 
and a Washington State College 
student. 





TWO-SPORT MAN Gene Conley. He’s 
a big-league baseball pitcher in summer, 
and a pro basketball star in winter. 
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ON TAIWAN, children line up for malaria test. 


UN technicians are helping 


to wipe out this disease, which was once widespread in Far Eastern lands. 


Geographical Glimpses 





Islands of Nationalist China 


ERRITORY controlled by the one- 

time Nationalist government of all 
China is limited to islands today. This 
has been the case since Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, veteran leader of 
the Nationalist Republic, lost the 
China mainland to communists 10 
years ago (see page 1 story). 

The islands that Chiang governs 
as President include Taiwan and the 
P’eng-hu (Pescadores) group. To- 
gether, they cover 13,885 square miles 
—about the area of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Rhode Island combined. 
There are also a few tiny isles close 
to the communist mainland. 

Population is 9,851,000, most of it 
on Taiwan. Malayan tribes were 
early inhabitants, but Chinese began 
to settle Taiwan and the P’eng-hu’s in 
the 7th Century. The latter make up 
most of the population of all the isles 
now. 

Taiwan (meaning “terraced bay” in 
Chinese) is largest of the islands 
under Chiang. It takes up all but a 
few square miles of his present terri- 
tory, and lies about 90 miles off the 
China mainland (see map on page 6). 
It is also called Formosa (meaning 
“beautiful’’), a name chosen by Portu- 
guese explorers in 1590. 

Taiwan is certainly beautiful. 
Mountains rise abruptly from the east 
coast to around 13,000 feet; there are 
some 70 peaks more than 10,000 feet 
above sea level. On the mountain 
slopes are forests that yield lumber, 
along with trees from which camphor 
and cork are obtained. In valleys of 
the semi-tropical land are lilies, 
orchids, and other flowers. 

A broad plain, taking up about 1/3 
of Taiwan, runs along the western 
coast. Rice is the chief food crop; 
sweet potatoes and other vegetables, 
sugar cane, bananas, pineapples, and 
tea are grown on the plain. 

Taipei, largest of Taiwan’s cities, 
has 777,000 people and is Chiang’s 
capital. The President acts with a 
firm hand to keep his territory free 
of communists—but the people do 
elect their own legislature. 

After the Portuguese visited Tai- 
wan in 1590, Netherlanders and Span- 
iards arrived. They had bases on the 
island for a part of the 1600’s. The 
Chinese mainland government took 


over Taiwan in 1683 and held it for 
more than 200 years. Japan won 
Taiwan and the nearby P’eng-hu 
chain in 1895 and ruled them for 50 
years—until the end of World War 
II in 1945, when they were reclaimed 
by Chiang. 

During their rule, the Japanese 
made numerous improvements. They 
directed irrigation projects to water 
agricultural land. Coal was mined and 
used to produce electric power for in- 
dustrial enterprises such as the refin- 
ing of sugar cane and the manufacture 
of paper, chemicals, and cement. 

Chiang has further developed in- 
dustry. He also has built new roads, 
schools, and hospitals. The people are 
mostly poor, but their average per 
capita income of $98 is somewhat 
higher than that on the communist 
mainland. 

The P’eng-hu (“great lake” in 
Chinese) isles are 30 miles to the west 
of Taiwan, about 60 from the main- 
land. These 64 isles together occupy 
only 49 square miles, but one of them 
is important as a naval base—espe- 
cially so since Taiwan has few har- 
bors. The Portuguese name, Pesca- 
dores, refers to fishing, which is a 
major occupation of the population of 
about 78,000. 

Big Quemoy, smaller than our na- 
tion’s capital, is one of a group of 
Nationalist China’s islands that lie 
next door to the communist-held main- 
land. This group was a main target 
of Red artillery fire a year ago. 

From Big Quemoy (there are sev- 
eral smaller Quemoys), islanders can 
see the nearby mainland. A hilly, 
rocky island, Quemoy produces wheat, 
vegetables, and rice. Red clay, kaolin, 
is used in making dishes. About 50,- 
000 people, not counting troops, live 
on Big Quemoy. 

The Matsus, north of the Quemoys, 
are another group of coastal isles that 
were shelled in 1958. They are mostly 
tiny rocks that have never been care- 
fully mapped for area. Altogether, 
they may be only about half as large 
as Big Quemoy. Matsu, the biggest, 
has around 5,000 civilians, and a 
similar number may live on other isles 
of this group. The people are fisher- 
men-farmers. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 





News Quiz 











Machine Age 


1. To what trend, or process, does the 
term automation refer? 


2. Name some industries where it is 
occurring on a large scale. 


3. What has been the basic effect of 
mankind’s inventions and discoveries dur- 
ing the Machine Age? 

4. Explain in some detail how Henry 
Ford achieved great success in the mass 
production of automobiles. 


5. Contrast the modern automobile fac- 
tory with early ones. 


6. How has modern machinery been 
brought into the steel-strike picture? In 
this connection, give arguments used by 
the companies, and those put forth by the 
union. 


7. State the position of East Coast 
shipping firms, and that of the dock 
workers’ union, on the introduction of 
new dock machinery. 


8. Set forth the views of: (1) people 
who are generally optimistic about the 
effects of automation, and (2) those who 
emphasize the problems it is likely to 
raise. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the problems posed 
by automation are so great that they 
may outweigh its benefits? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


2. Do you feel that labor unions should 
have a major voice in decisions concern- 
ing the introduction and use of modern, 
work-saving industrial equipment? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Communist China 


1. Briefly describe Red China as to 
land and people. 


2. How did the communists come into 
power? 

3. What steps are being taken by the 
government to boost farm output? 

4. Describe the Reds’ industrial pro- 
gram. 

5. What are living conditions like in 
the Far Eastern land? 

6. Why are observers somewhat puz- 
zled by the relationship that exists be- 
tween Red China and Russia? 

7. Give the views that some Americans 
advance in favor of U. S. recognition of, 
and UN membership for, Red China. 


8. What arguments are put forth by 
those who favor our present policy? 


Discussion 


1. Do you feel that communist China 
will become the mighty industrial and 
farm nation that her leaders want her 
to be? Explain. 

2. Do you or do you not believe that 
it would be in the best interests of the 
United States to recognize Red China 
and to support UN membership for her 
at this time? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Discuss some of the arms reduction 
plans now under discussion in the UN 

2. Tell something about the  back- 
grounds of Mao Tse-tung and Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

3. What is the Colombo Plan and how 
did it originate? 

4. Why is the UN Security Council in 
the news just now? 

5. Why are Latin American lands 
worried about recent developments in the 
coffee industry? 

6. What decision has the United Na- 
tions made with respect to Tibet? 
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